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The following is one of the Essays forwarded to 

the editor for the premium awarded by him : 
FOR THE GARLAND. 

So much has been written on female educa- 
tion, from the period when school education 
usually commences, by Mrs. Chapone, Bennett, 
Garnett, and others, that to have any thing new 
to say on the subject, 1 am constrained, in my 
vemarks,to go back to the period of infancy ; 
which I do the more willingly, from a conviction 
that in that period the most indelible impres- 
sions are made on the mind—impressions which, 
‘growing with the growth, and strengthening 
with the strength, become in timea part of the 


yery nature, 


Many a fond mother has lamented to see the * 


vanity, frivolity, aad inconstancy of her daugh- 
ter, without considering that perhaps she her- 
self implanted the first seeds of those propensi- 


her tnjant mind, by the inconsiderate 


ties in 
praise which. in moments of fondness, sbe has 
lavished on the personal beauty of her darling 
child; and. on other occasions, without any 
cause being known to the child, by her pettish 
ness, ili humour, and general inconsistency of 
conduct. Another highly injudicious custom 
most mothers not only tolerate in nurses, but 
practice themselves, is that of telling infants sto- 
ries of witches. ghosts, &c. A certain author 
has said, that ‘women are the most cowardly 
part of the creation.’ Any thing, therefore, that 
has a tendency to increase their natural timidi 
ty, iscertainly censurable ; and that such a prac- 
tice has that effect to an astonishing degree, 
there is not the least doubt. Several young la 
dies of my acquaintance have confessed to me, 
that such was the force of those early lessons 
over their minds, that after night, if they hap- 
pened to pass by suspicious places, or were left 
alone in rooms where the marvellous adventures 
they had listened to in infancy were said to have 
taken place, that their fears were intolerable— 
though they protested they did not believe in 
apparitions, or any thing of the kind: such is 
the strange inconsistency of human nature. 

As there is not a greater ornament to a cha- 
racter, either male*or female, than a strict ad- 
herence to truth, mothers should infuse this 
principle into the minds of their mfants not only 
by precept, but example. They should never 
be led by the cries or importunities of their 
children to make a promise they cannot perform; 
and when a promise is made, they should be 
equally careful not to break it. Much more 





might be said on this interesting subject, which 
my limits forbid. However,if mothers can be 
brought, by the foregoing remarks, to properly 
consider the importance of the first bias given 
to the infant mind, their tender solicitude fur the 
future character of their daughters will suggest 
whatever I may have omitted. 

It is supposed, by sore, that the female mind 
is not capable of making any proficiency in the 
higher branches of learning ; but from this 
opinion I must beg leave to dissent; and I think 


} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| of course advantageous. Though dancing of 


itself appears to be a harmless amusement, yet 
in cities, and other places, where there are many 


| opportunities of indulging in it, it generally 


leads to bad consequences, unless the inexperi 


| ence and too often thoughtlessness of youth is 


} 


any one possessed of candor will be of my | 
opinion, upon reflecting on the vast difference of | 


opportunity the different sexes usually have of | 


progressing in literature. But as the general 
custom of the world, if not the law of nature, 
has placed the most important business in the 
hands of the men, it is doubly necessary that 
their minds should be improved as much as pos- 
sible ; yet the education of females should not 
be neglected, and many instances might be men- 
tioned where the learning bestowed on the fair 
sex has not been misapplied: for one instance, 
queen Elizabeth, though she had many of the 
frailties of women, was certainly (if not the 
greatest) as great as any sovereign that ever 
filled the throne of England. And our own 
country has produced several female scholars : 
The name of Mrs. Ferguscn must be familiar to 
the most of your readers ; and Mrs, S*********, 


now living in R*******, assisted by her native | 


genius, has profited more by a liberal education 
than most of the young men of the present day ; 


she has translated several valuable books onlaw | 


from the Latin; and every person of taste is 
charmed by her poetry. 

But as few fortunes in our country will justify 
parents in giving every child a classical educa- 
tion, the male part, for the before mentioned 
reasons, should certainly have the preference. 
And I think a young lady may fill her station in 
society with credit, who can speak and write 
her own language correctly, keep accounts, an 
swer any question in geography without hesita 
tion, and who has a correct knowledge of histo 
ry, both modern and ancient, including the Bi 
ble and Belles Lettres. Those who have much 
leisure, will find both pleasure and instruction 
in studying botany, chemistry, and astronomy, 
as these sciences tend to display the wonderful 
operations of nature, and increase the admira 
tion for that Power who is seen in all his works ! 
The accomplishments of painting and instru- 
mental music require so much time, to make any 
proficiency in them, and the latter accomplish- 
ment is so expensive, that they are only suitable 
for people of fortune, unless young ladies with- 
out fortunes learn them as professions by which 
to maintain themselves, in which case they are 


properly governed’by the experience and reflec- 
tion of more advanced age. Vocal music is what 


any one, who has a good ear and voice, can at- 


tain; and in my opinion, though the cheapest. 


it is by no means the least of female accomplish- 
ments. I have sometimes listened to a favorite 
song, in the sweet voice of native melody, with 
more pleasure than the most fashionable Italian 
air on the piano could possibly have given me 
It may not be improper here to give Dr. Rush’s 
opinion on ladies learning vocal music, which 
is, that * the exercise of the organs of the breast. 
by singing, contributes very much to defend 
them from those diseases to which our climate 
and othew causes have of late exposed them,’— 
Some people are under the impression that novels 
give young ladies a taste for general reading : 
but I think the reverse is the fact; and so far 
from acquiring a taste for useful books, an indis- 
criminate novel-reader generally loses the relish 
for all other kinds of composition, if she ever 
had any—and in other respects, the effect they 
usually have of the youthful female mind is 
most mischievous. There are, it is true, many 
novels well worth the attention of persons o! 
every age and condition; and perhaps none 
more so,than the late works of that kind, in 
some of which, the most interesting portions ot 


| history, and descriptionsy@f distinguished indi 





viduals, are given in a masterly style, and in 
others, are the best lessons of morality and reli 
gion. Such novels may be read to advantage, 
at certain intervals, as a relaxation from more 
important study. I shall conclude by transerib 
ing the following description of a female cl 
racter by Mrs. Barbauld, hoping my young rea 
ers will imitate it as closely as possible : 


“Of gehtle manners, and of taste refin’d, 
With all the graces of a polish’d mind 
Clear sense and truth still shone inall sl 
And from her lips no idle sentence brok 
Fach nicer clegance of art she knew 
Correctly fair, and regularly true : 

Her ruddy fingers ply’d with equal skill 
The pencil’s task, the needle, orife quill 
So pois’d her feelings, so compos’d br soul, 
So subject’all to reason’s calm control, 
One only passion, strong and unconfin’d, 
Disturb’d the equal balance of her mind 
One passion rul’d despotic in her breast, 
In every word and look and thought conté 
But that was love, and love delights to bi 


; 


The gen’rous transports of « fond 
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FEMALE PORTRAITURE 


THE GUILLOTINE ; 
Or the Execution of Charlotte Corday. 
Or all the countries, ancient or modern, France 


hus produced the greatest number of illustrious Wwo- 


men. ‘There, the female sex rules with resistless 
sway, and there, more palpably than any w here else, 
hasit left the stamp of its powers upon socicty. From 
the times of Clovis down tothe present day, we ho- 
tice asuccession of distinguished women. The State, 
in some instances, has been indebted to their valour 
jor its preservation, us in the case of Joan of Arc. — 


ve 


inothers, we have a Maintenon, a Ninon, and a Pom- 
padour, guiding the Leim of government accordin; 
to their wills, and ruling, by the united influence of 
beauty and talent, over monarchy itself. ‘Then ap- 
pears a de Stacl, exalting the sex by powers of in- 
tellect, which might well excite the admiration and 
the envy of man, and rearing up monuments of ¢e- 
niug which will hand down her name to the latest 
ume. 

Women, and above all, French women, are more 
distinguished, in general, by gaicty and sprightli- 
ness, than by other more energetic qualities ; but, 
not unfrequently, these qualifications are blended 
with others of a grancer character ; and while the 
exterior is buoyant and airy, a heart lies within en- 
dowed with more than Roman virtue and Roman 
courage. 

The Revolution, so pregnant with buman suffer- 
ng, furnished many such exampies.- In that awful 
convulsion, no age, or rank, or sex, was spared. — 
Virtue and vice perished together. Royalty met 
the fute of its meanest subject. Wisdom and folly, 
science and ignorance, prince, and priest, and pea- 
sant, were blended in the same destruction. ‘The 
scaffold which shed the blood of Louis and his 
queen, and sister, was also glutted with that of La- 
yoisier and Robespierre ;—the one, the amiable dis- 
ciple of philosophy ; the other, the demon of cruel- 
ty and discord. Madame Rolland, wife of the vir- 
tuous Minister of the Interior, and authoress of those 
incomparable political documents which bear his 
gaine, was one of those whose fate excited the most 
lively interest ; not so much from her rank as from 
ber personal character, her exalted talents, aud the 
memorable circumstances which attended her death. 
the words of this high-minded lady to the judges 
who condemned her, are deserving of notice : “You 
jo me then the honor of bestowing upon me the 
same treatment as upon those great men whom you 
iave assassinated, and of sending me to enjoy their 
‘umpanionship forever.” 

In prison, she showed the most perfect indiffer- 
snce to her fate. There was one victim (a man) 
who was h@®companion in misforiune. He was sad- 
ly broken down in spirit at the doom which awaited 
nim; but when they were carried together to the 
jlace of execution, she consoled him tenderly, em- 
ploying every effort to revive his courage. In those 
cases where more than one were to be executed 
tirst, the noise of the falling axe, the head tum- 
ling from the trunk, and the bleod flowing in 
streams around, were dreadful to the imaginations 


of those who came after. Being a woman, she had 


the precedence, but she prenosed to her poor fel- 


suffer 


tr 


Cl 


ny or that it should be taken bv him. 


“st 
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will, at least,” said she, **save you the pain of see- 

ing my bleod flow.” On arriving at the scaffold, 
she entreated this last favour of the executioner.— 
He refused, alleging that his orders prevented him 
trom complying. * You will not surely deny a lady 
**Come 
my good friend, grant me this small boon.” 


her last request ?” said she, with a smile. 
The 
man relented, and her companion was first disposed 
ot. Her appearance is described as being noble and 


interesting. She was dressed in white, and her 
whole demeanour was full of calmness and dignity. 
When her liead was placed upon the block, and 


before the weapon of death came down, she raised 


it towards the statue of liberty, which was placed 


"W 
fuiuiotine. 


“é ' 
£g Ah! 
by 


crimes have beer committed in thy name ! 


opposite the Liberty, what 
These 
were her last words. Another moment, and this no- 
ble spirit was removed from the earth. 
band was horror-struck at her death, and died short- 
ly afterwards, broken-hearted. 

But noble and becoming as was the death of Ma- 
| 


dame Rolland, it yields in interest to that of the 


beautiful aud heroic Charlotte Corday. Greece or 


Rome, in their most devoted times, never produced 


| a finer instance of patriot'sm or intrepidity ; and 


Brutus and Thrasybulus, with their glory around 
them, can hardly cl:im a higher rank among the 
liberators of mankird than this young heroine. She 
lived in the town of Caen in Normandy, one of the 
provinces of France, and appeared in the hottest 
period of the Revolution, when Marat, the infamous 
friend of Robespierre, was on his pinnacle of pow- 


r 
re. 


er. ‘This man, a native of Geneva, was originally 
of low origin, having been at one period of his life 
He af. 
terwards became editor of a revolutionary journal ; 
and at length, by dint of talent aud finesse, was ap- 


pointed a Deputy to the French Convention. Here 


a hawker of toys about the streets of Paris. 


he distinguished himself by that sort of eloquence 
which takes among the vulgar, and still more by 
the ferocious nature of lis propositions, which made 
him noted for cruelty, even in this sanguinary as- 
sembly. His deeds it were vain to relate. They 
realized all that fiction has teld us in its wildest 
tales, and more than realized the barbarities attri- 
buted by history to Antiochus and the worst of the 
Roman Emperors. Suffice it to say, they aroused 
the spirit of Charlotte Corday ; and with a perfect 
conviction of the consequences of such an attempt, 
she formed the vast design of ridding her country 
of one whom she considered its bitterest foe. 

For this purpose she came to Paris, and on the 
morning of the 12th of July, 1795, wrote to Marat, 
informing him, that she had matters of the deepest 
importance to communicate, and requesting an im- 
mediate audience. To this no answer was returned; 


| and she again addressed to him a note in the follow- 


| ing words:—"* Have you received my letter? If you 


It 
enough that Iam unfortunate to claim your atten- 
tion.” This was on the 13th of the month, and on 
the evening of the same day she was admitted into 
his presence. He had just stepped out of the bath, 
and was only half clothed, when Charlotte was an- 
nounced. 


have received it, I rest on your politeness. is 


’ 


She would have retired an instant till he 
had finished his toilet, but he ordered her straight- 
way to enter his apartinent. 

= 


‘* What do you wish with me ?”? were his first 





Her hus- | 


—- 


aoe = a 


words, as he cast his lascivious eyes on the beauti 
ful girl, who stood undauntediy before him. ‘Ide 
mand justice,” was her reply. ‘I come to plead 
the cause of the unfortunate Deputies who have 
taken refuge at Caen.” She held a scroll in her 
hand: it professed to be their petition, and Marat 
took it from her and glanced it over. It was never 
known how this petition came into Charlotte’s pos- 
session. It has been alleged that one of the unbap- 
py Deputies was her lover, and that he entrusted it 
to her hands for the purpose of being delivered to 
the tyrant. It has also been conjectured, that if he 
had granted itsprayer, and extended mercy to these 
persecuted men, she imght for the time have waved 
her fatal purpose. Another and a more probable 
opinion is, that it was framed by herself, to serve as 
an excuse for intruding upon Marat, and enabling 
her more easily to carry her scheme into execution. 
Be that as it may, it produced no effect upen his 
savage heart. 


He read it with a sneer. ‘* Young 


said he, ‘vou have come upon a useless 


wontan,’ 


errand. The fate of thése men is sealed. I have 
Ther 


cried Char 


already given orders for their apprehension. 


deaths will seon follow.” * Villain !” 


lotte ; and drawing a peignard from her bosom, she 
plunged it into the heart of the the monster. He 


reeled backwards, and fell upon a couch. His only 
words were, ** Traitress, you have murdered me— 
r 99 


seize he She gave him but one look of disdain 


and horror, and dashing down the bloody weapon 
strode with fearless grandeur out of the room. 

She went home leisurely, nor made the slightest 
attempt to escape. Her mind had been made uj: 
as to the result of the dreadful tragedy she had just 
acted. Meanwhile the report that Marat was killed 
spread like wildfire over Paris. A sort of dreadful 
anxiety and suspense pervaded this vast metropolis 
Vice trembled at the loss of its most terrific mini-s 
ter, while all the nobler and more heroic passions 
were wrought into ecstacy, at the reported destruc- 
tion of one of the most execrable wretches that eve: 
disgraced humanity. 

Charlotte was apprebended, but she exhibited 
no sign of fear; and when told that death would 
assuredly follow the deed she had committed, she 
heard it with the most sovereign contempt. On be 
ing brought before the tribunal, and questioned as 
to her motive for killing Marat, she showed the 
same unshaken firmness. She defended the deed 
on the grounds of justice and necessity. Marat, 
an official tri 
bunal, was already looked upon by his country as « 
criminal deserving of death. She only did that 
which the laws ought to have done, and which fu 
ture times would applaud her for doing 
him,” 


though not tried and condemned by 


“T slew 
continued she, “because he was the op 
pressor of my country—! slew him, that France 
might have rest from bis cructties—I slew bim, te 
save the lives of thousands who would have perishi- 
ed by his decrees ; and my sole regret 

not sooner rid the earth of such @ monster 
She heard the sentence of death passed 


* 


pon her 
with an unconcern which would have done honour 
to stoicism itself Fur a time she conversed with 
her counsel and some of her friends, and rising up 

walked quietly away to the prison. During the in_ 
terval between her condemnation and death, she 

wrote three letters Two of these were te her frien? 





Yarbaroux, relating her adventure 
her quitting Caen. The third, to her father, was 
couched in the most solemn and affectionate strain, 
and concluded with the celebrated line of Corneille: 


“C'est le crime qui fait la honte, et non pas I’echa- 


faud.” 


‘Tis crime which brings disgrace, and not the 
scaffold.” 

The front of the Tuilleries was the place selected 
for her execution. A multitude of people had as- 
sembled to witness the ceremony ; among others 
were crowds of barbarous women, who drew to- 
gether for the express purpose of insulting her in 
her last moments. However, when she came forth 
from the prison, she appeared so lovely and inter- 
esting, that their base purpose was laid instantly 


aside, and not a voice was raised against her. She 


i 
was elegantly dressed, and appeared smiling upon | 


the scaffold ; her dark and beautiful locks waving 
gracefully over her shoulders. When the execu- 
tioner removed the kerchief which covered her 
neck and bosom, she blushed deeply, and when hex 
‘ead was held up after death, it was observed that 
the face still retained this mark of offended modes- 
ty. A deep feeling was produced among the spec. 


ators, all accustomed as they were to such scenes ; 


and when the fatal axe descended, there was a shud- 
der, which showed that the death of this young he 
vine excited adouration and pity more than any 
thing else. By an emotion of generous respect, al- 
most all the men uncovered themselves; those of 
her own sex who came to revile her, stood mute 
and abashed. Many of both sexes were chserved 
to weep: and when the crowd separated, it was 

ith a melancholy which proved that, at this dread- 

! period, the kinder affections were not unsuscep- 
ible of emotion, 

When on her way to the scaffold, a circumstance 
eceurred, which, from its romantic nature, well de. 
serves to be mentioned :—A young man named 
Adam Lux, a commissary from Mayence, was at 
this moment accidentally passing. He saw her, and 
in an instant fell in love with ber. His heart be. 
came so overpowered with this strange aff-ction, 
that, from loving her, he came at length to love the 
guillotine—regarding it as a sacred altar, at which 
the blood of royalty, and beauty, and virtue, was 
offeredup. He immediately published a pamphlet 
upon the occasion—proposed to erect a monument 
to her memory with the inscription, “ Greater than 





Brutus,” engraved upon it—and in a sort of phren- 
zied enthusiasm invoked her shade from the elysian 
ficlds, where it dwelt with those of the illustrious 
victims of the Revolution. This brought him the 
doom to which be aspired. He was thrown into the 
prison of La Force, and afterwards executed. Dur- 
ing bis confinement, his whole talk was of the he- 
roic object of his affections. 

Such was the fate of Charlotte Corday—an 
honor to human nature—and above all, an orna- 
Had 
she lived in ancient times, statues and columns 
would have been erected to her memory ; her 
aame would have lived recorded in the annals 
of time, and she would have stood in the fore 
toost rank of patriots. It was the influence of 


a lofty and romantic feeling which led her on to 


ment and an honor to the sex of woman. 
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s from the time of | the commission of that crime which will immor-. 


talizeher. Woman is the child of feeling. From 
this source spring up all her good and bad quali- | 
ties. It is seldom ambition or polic; which leads 
heron to any enterprise: it is the passions. It 
is jealousy, or love, or revenge, or pity, which 
are the stirring spirits of all her deeds. * Why | 
else,’ to use the language of a modern French | 
{ 


writer, ‘is she sometimes that atrocious Cleo 
patra, presenting a poisoned cup to her rival | 
and her son—sometimes that sacrilegious Ame- | 
lia, who wished to immolate her benefactor—or | 
the haughty Roxana, ready to deliver to the | 
dagger of an assassin the heart of Bajazet, be | 
cause insensible to her charms? Sanguinary 
and implacable in revenge, she pushes cruelty | 
even to rage, for the same reason that she car- | 
ries virtue to the most sublime excess! She is 
Alcesta, dying for her spouse! She is an In 
dian, throwing herself on the funeral pile which 
consumes her husband4 She is a Lacedemo 
nian, sacrificing her son, shamefully escaped 
froma defeat! She is Eponini, devoting her- 
self with Sabinus to the long horrors of misery 
and exile! She is Arria, showing to Pectus the 
honer of a virtuous death! She again appears 
in the character of those magnanimous French 
women, who accompanied in the proscription, 
in dungeons and punishments, their parents, 
their sons, and their husbands, through the midst 
of our revolutionary torments.°* And it was 
under theinfluence of such that Charlotte Cor- 


day performed that aet, which viftuous and 





generous minds, so far from consideringa crime, 


will look upon as one of the most heroic deeds 
of recorded history, 


One of the first acts of the French, after the 
death of Marat, was fo give a sumptuous fun 
ral. For this purpose a vast sum of money was 
raised by public subscription, and his body, fol 


lowed by crowds of political adorers, was car 
ried to the Pantheon. There it Ixy in siate for 
many days. The coffin was allowed to remain 
open. and the bodg of the regicide was exposed 
to the view of countless multitudes who throng 
ed to see it. It was at this time the hottest sea 


son of the year, and the face of the corpse hav- 


ing become black by the process of decay, it 


was whitewashed, the better to preserve it ina 


condition to be seen, til] the day of interment 
arrived 
ted for 


friends as a mariyr for hberty, and by all good |} 


He was at last buried in a place allot- | 


sages and heroes, regarded bv his 


men as one of the worst characters who has ap- 


peared in modern itmes. 


But mark the chances of human opinior 


pibac 


This man, who was inierred so sumptuously— 


this man. whose reputation among the revolu- 


tionists stood so high, wasat last denied a grave 


His superb coffin was torn from the vault in | 
which’it had been placed, and broken in pieces ; | 
while his carcase, dragged from it by the mob, | 
was thrown like carrion into ong of the public | 


* Virey, de la Femme 





sewers which runs into the Seine. His memory 
has met with a fate even worse than his body, 
and sill be accursed to the latest posterity. 





VARIETY. 


PORTRAIT OF TALLEYRAND. 
BY LADY MORGAN, 

‘l had frequently seen this celebrated per 
sonage, and future historical character, at cour! 
upon other public occasions, in the bustle o 
procession, at the nuptial pomp of royalty, wm 
der the body dome of Notre Dame, at the dee} 
est tragedy, at the liveliest comedy, amidst the 
solemnity of ‘the royal chapel, and the revelry 
of the feasting court—but I saw him always the 
same ; cold, motionless, not abstracted, but un 
occupied ; not absent, but unmoved; no tint 
varying the colorless hue of his vivid comple: 
ion, no expression marking its character on | 
passive countenance. His figure seemed 
shell of a human frame, despoiled of its orga 
arrangements, or, if the heart beat, or the brair 
vibrated, no power of penetration could reaci 
the recesses of the one, or guess at the working 
mind of this man 
the world seemed contemptuously shut out— 
and if his most impassible form and face indi 
cated character or opinion, one would have 
thought, at the first glance, this is surely the 


of the other. From the 


being who said: ‘speech was given to men to 
conceal his thoughts."-—It seemed as if the inti 
macy of love, the confidence of friendship, the 
community of counsel, could never draw th 
mind to that countenance, which, amidst all the 
vicissitudes, versatility, changes, and contrasts 
in the life of it owner, had never been 

** ¥ book, in which men read 


— ai: 7) 
Tange liungs,”” 


It was indeed a book, written in a dead lan 
gruace. 

A laughable incident occurred during a visit 
f this celebrated personage, to the Prince of 
Conde. who, though he still retained bis natural 
urbanity and politeness, had in a great measure 
He addressed M. T'alleyra 


several times by a title that did not belon 


vr 
is 


lost his memory 


nd 
to 
him, and his valet endeavored to set him right, 
by whispering to him the real name,of his vi 
siter, ‘Ihe old prince, flying into a passion, de 
manded of the servant, how he dare to mention 
to him the name of such a scoundrel: and turn 
ing to Talleyrand himself, asked him if he knew 
» « My Lord,” replied this arch hy 


pocrite, ‘“‘ithas been two years since I knew 


the rascal 


the person of wom you speak 


ee 
NATIONAL PARADOXES 

At a conversazione party in—— street, where 
several gentlernen from Ireland and Seotlan 
were present, and the discourse was turning on 
national peculiarities Mr. - observed, that 
the three nations might be thus characterized 
The Englishman is never happy but when he is 
miserable; the Scotchman is never at home but 


when he is abroad : and the Irish never at 





Jinn 


neaca but when he 


fichfing 
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From the German —An emperor's daughter, 
who was delighted with the profound learing, 
the lively wit. and the strict adherence to the 
precepts of morality and religion, which charac 
terized her tutor, one day, inadvertently, made 
this remark to him—** What a pity that so fine a 
soul as your's is not in a moreagreeable body!” 
Hie made, in reply, the following inquiry: ‘fn 
whatsortof vessels, madam,is your father’s wine 
preserved ” In earthen vessels,’ was the an 
swer, “Can that be possible?” replied he: “Why 
every citizen preserves his wine in earthen ves- 
sels.” “1 should have thought that gold or silver 
ones would have been more suitable to the dig- 
nity of an emperor.” “You are right!” exclaim 
ed the princess, “and henceforth this mark of re- 
spect shall not be omitted.” In a few days, how- 
ever, she again accosted her tutor on this subject, 
saying, “In the gaudy vessels you recommended, 
iy father’s wine was spoiled; the spirit evapora- 
ted; while that wine which was placed in the 
earthen ones, improved in quality.” **Very pos- | 
sible!” rejoimed the philosopher. ‘So also with 
virtue and knowledge, the more humble the ex- | 
terior of that in which they are contained, the | 

| 











more luxuriantly will they flourish,and the more 
foretbly excite our admiration.” 
<eetiliapeme 
\ correspondent of the London “ European 
Viagazine,” who furnishes an account of the | 
principal American painters, concludes with 
this story: 
**T will give youa pleasant anecdote of Sully. 

\ husband, wishing to surprise a beloved wite | 
oa her birth-day, came to Sully and got him to 
paint his portrait “on the sly.* It was began 
forthwith, and Sully was to have it carried 
ome and put up, while the wife was out. But 
before it was half done, the wife paid him a 
visit by stealth. “Pray, Mr. Sully,” said she, 
‘could you not contrive, think you, to make a 
portrait of me by such a day, (Sully stared) for 
that is my birth-day, and I should tike of all 
things to surprise my husband.” ‘“ Why-a-a,” 
said Sully, seeing she had no idea of the triek ; 
‘I do believe that I could; and if you will man- 
age to draw your husband away the night be- 
ore, | will have the picture hung up for you, 
ind all ready to receive you in the morning.” — 
* Delightful!” said she. ‘To work he went 
therefore, and so closely was he run, that once 
vy twice he had to let the husband out of one 
door on tip-toe. Well then the portraits were 
finished: they were very like. ‘The night be 
tore the birth-day arrived, and Sully finding 
both parties away, each being decoyed away 
by the other, he hung them up, (the pictures 
not the parties) in their superb frames, just 
where they required to be hung. ‘The rest of 
the story we may as well skip, for who shall 
describe the surprise of both, when the wife got 
up early, and the husband got up early, both 
keeping their countenance to a miracle, and 
each feigning an excuse to lead the other into the 
room where the portraits hung side by side !” 


— 


The female costumes in Germany, remind a 


traveller of the grotesque dresses on our most 4 


ancient monuments, and in very old pictures. 
At Lubec, the women wear close caps of silk or 
velvet, set off with broad gold lace, and a stiff 
horder of lace or muslin, sticking out so as to 
give the head dress the appearance of a small 
umbrella. ——— 

Francis was the first monareh who introduced 
ladies at his court. He said in a style of true 
gallantry, * that a drawing room without ladies, 
was like the year without the spring; or rather, 





‘THE LADIES’ .GARLAND. 





MOURNING DRESS. 
fn Italy the mourning was formerly white for 
women, and brown for men; in China it is 
white; inTurkey, Syria, and Armenia, it is blue ; 
in Egypt yellow; in Ethiopia grey. Each of 
these colors had originally its mystical signifi- 
cation. White is the emblem of purity ; celes- 
tial blue indicates the space where the soul 
ranges after death; yellow, or the tinge of dead 
leaves, exhibits death as the end of human hope, 
and man falling like the leavesin Autumn ; grey 
presents the color of the earth, our common 
mother; and black, the funeral costume now 
adopted throughout Europe, is an allusion to 
the eternal night. 

In England the King never wears black—he- 
is clothed in purple as mourning. Until the 
the reign of Charles VIII, white was the funeral 
garb in France. ‘The Emperor Leopold, who 
died in 1705, used to suffer his beard to grow 
in disorder during the whole period of his 
mourning In this he imitated the Jews. The 
dowager Empresses never left off weeds, and 
their apartments were hung with black till their 
death. 

There is nothing so easy as to revenge an offence, 
but nothing so honourable as to pardon it. 











POETRY. 


THE STRANGER BRIDE, 

Why walk I by the lonely strand, 
He comes not with the tide, 

Wis home is in a distant land, 
The stranger is his bride, 

The stranger on whose lofty brow 
The circling diamonds shine, 

Is now his love whose earliest vow 
And pledge of hope were mine. 





They tell me that my cheek is pale, 
That youth’s gay smile is gone, 

That braving thus the ocean gale, 
Has chill’d my heart to stone ; 

And friendship asks what secret care 
There is to work me wo ; 

But vainly seeks a grief to share, 
Which none shall ever know. 


Ye waves that heard the false one swear, 
But saw him not return, 

Ye’ll not betray me if a tear 
Should start in spite of scorn ; 

Yet no, a wounded spirit’s pride, 
Though passion’s pangs are deep; 

Shall dash the trait’rous drop aside 
From eyes that must not weep. 


In vain, alas ! | have no power 
To quit this lonely strand, 
From whence at the wild parting hour, 
I saw him leave the land ; 
Though he has ta’en a stranger bride, 
My love cannot depart, 
Its seal—too strong for womah’s pride !— 
Will be a broken heart. 


FROM THE ITALIAN VINCENZO FILIEAJA. 
PROVIDENCE, 

Even as a mother o’er her children bending 

Yearns with maternal love—her fond embraces 
And gentle kiss to each in turn extending ; 

One at her feet, one on her knee she places— 
And from their eyes, and words, and speaking faces 

Their varying wants and wishes comprehending, 
To one a look—to one a word addresses—_ [ing ; 

Even with her frown a mother’s fondness blend- 
So o’er us watches Providence on high, 

And hope to some, and help to others lends, 





like the spring without flowers.” 





And yields alike to all an open ear. 
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The Traveller at the Source of the Nile 
By Mrs, Hemans. 


In sunset’s light, o’er Afric thrown, 
A wanderer proudly stood 

Beside the well-spring, deep and lon< 
Of Egypt’s awful fiood ; 

The cradle of that mighty birth, 

So long a hidden thing to earth ! 


He heard its life’s first murmuring sound, 
A low mysterious tone ; 
A music sought, but never found, 
By kings and warriors gone ; 
He listened—and his heart beat high- 
That was the song of victory ! 
The rapture of a conqueror’s mood 
Rush’d burning through his frame, — 
The depth ef that green solitude 
Its torrents could not tame ; 
Though stillness lay, with eve’s last smile, 
Round those far fountains of the Nile. 
Night came with stars :—across his soul 
There swept asudden change, 
F’enat the pilgrim’s glorious goal 
A shadow dark and strange 
Breathed from the thouylit, so swift to fall 
O'’er triumph’s hour—and is this all? 
No more than this !—what seem’d it wuz, 
First by that spring to stand ’ 
A thousand streams of lovelier flow 
Bathed his own mountain land ! 
Whence far o’er waste and ocean track, 
Their wild sweet voices call him back. 
They called him back to manya glade, 
His childhood’s haunt of play, 
Where brightly through the beechen shade 
Their waters glanced away ; 
They called him with their sounding waves, 
Hack to his fathers’ hills and graves. 
But darkly mingled with the thought 
Of each familiar scene, 
Rose up a fearful vision, fraught 
With all that lay between ; 
‘The Arab’s lance, the desert’s gloom, 


The whirling sands, the red simoom ! 


Where was the glow of power and pride * 
The spirit born to roam ? 

His altered heart within him died 
With yearning for his home ! 

All vainly struggling to repress 

That gush of painful tenderness. 

He wept—the stars of Afric’s heaven 
Beheld his bursting tears, 

E’en on that spot where fate had given 
The meced of toiling years !— 

Ob, happiness ! how far we flee 

‘rhy own sweet paths, in search of thee ! 


GOOD NIGHT. 
The clock strikes ten! its warning sound 
Reproves my long delay ; 
Yet who from scenes where bliss is found 
Would wish to haste away ? 
And who would stop to count the hours, 
Where every path is strewed with flowers, 
And beauteous prospects charm the sight ? 


Forgive my fault ! Good Night! Good Night! 


And oh, if other words than these 
A warmer wish convey, 
My heart the welcome phrase would seize, 
Its feelings to pourtray. 
Whatever comfort nature knows, 
Whatever blessing heaven bestows, 
May these thy peaceful heart invite 
Yo constant joy. 
Sweet and refreshing be thy sleep, 
And ail thy visions blest ! 
Angels their watchful guard shall keep, 
Nor evil dare molest. 
And in the silent midnight bour, 
When fancy. with her magic power, 
Paints distant ferms in colors bright, 
Remember me. Good Night! Good Night 


Good Night ! Good Night ! 
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